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To the Members of the Institute : 

The organization of the Council of the Institute was mate- 
rially modified by action taken at the annual meeting held on 
May 8, 1897. The occasion and purpose of the changes then 
adopted are stated in the Eighteenth Report of the Council. 
Even a single year's experience shows that this reorganization 
was wisely effected. The Affiliated Societies of the Institute 
and the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and Eome have 
been brought into more active relation with the government 
of the Institute, without diminishing the independence of their 
control of their own special interests; the constitution of the 
Council has been made more stable, with the assui-ed result 
that its members will hereafter be better acquainted with the 
traditions of its administration and more likely to maintain a 
settled policy ; important interests are now cared for by special 
representatives in the Council ; and the conduct of the business 
of the Institute proves to have been in no way impeded by the 
increase in the membership of the Council from twenty-two in 
1896 to forty-one in 1898. 

The present report covers the period from September 1, 
1897, to August 31, 1898. The annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held in New York on May 14, 1898. The Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome met in the same city on the two preceding days. By the 
kindness of the President and Board of Trustees of Columbia 
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University, all these meetings were held in the commodious 
rooms of its Department of Architecture, and the officers of the 
Institute and of the Schools desire to express their grateful 
acknowledgment of this courtesy. 

The attendance at the annual meeting of the Council was 
large, and its members manifested strong interest in its busi- 
ness. The discussions, though harmonious, were vigorous ; and 
the questions debated were considered, with obvious advantage, 
from many different points of view. Councillors were present 
from ten States of the Union. This meeting was attended also 
by members of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and Rome, who were invited to sit with the Council 
and to participate, without vote, in its discussions. Reports 
were made orally by some of the Presidents of the Affiliated 
Societies, or by their representatives, on the work of the Socie- 
ties during the preceding year, and constituted a pleasant and 
instructive feature of this meeting. Local conditions vary, and 
questions of policy are viewed differently in different parts of 
the country ; it is of obvious advantage that the Council as a 
body should be made acquainted with the opinions that prevail 
in all the Societies. 

The increase in the numbers of the Council made it necessary 
to provide at the time of its reorganization for the appointment 
of an Executive Committee. This Committee consists of the 
President of the Institute and of four other members who act 
as his advisers in conducting the business of the Institute when 
the Council is not in session, and assist him in preparing the 
programme of business to be brought forward at the annual 
meeting. The Executive Committee consisted in 1897-98, be- 
sides the President, of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago, 
Mr. James Loeb of New York, Dr. William Pepper of Phila- 
delphia, and Professor Thomas D. Seymour of New Haven, 
and the President desires to make acknowledgment of the as- 
sistance that he has received from these gentlemen and of their 
readiness at all times to consider questions relating to the 
interests of the Institute. 
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The Council announces with pleasure the establishment of a 
Society at New Haven with thirty-eight members. The offi- 
cers of the New Haven Society are President Timothy Dwight, 
President; Professor Simeon E. Baldwin and Professor B. 
Perrin, Vice-Presidents; and Professor Horatio M. Reynolds, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Council has elected as Honorary Members of the In- 
stitute Professor Percy Gardner, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of 
Oxford, and Professor R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, M.P. for the University, and President of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

The following report was laid before the Council at the annual 
meeting held in 1898, in behalf of the editors of the Journal of 
the Institute, by the Editor-in-Chief, Professor John H. Wright : 

Since the last meeting of the Council, the constitution and work of the 
Editorial Board have been placed upon a more satisfactory basis. The 
Board is now made up of representatives of the two Schools as Associate 
Editors, — Professor J. R. Wheeler and Professor Marquand, — with Pro- 
fessor Fowler, elected by the Council, as third Associate Editor ; the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of 
the two Schools, as Honorary Editors ; and an Editor-in-Chief. 

The importance of the department of archaeological news, discussions, and 
bibliography has been recognized by the editors, and at the request of the 
Editorial Board the Council invited Professor Fowler to take charge of this 
department. In his work he receives the valued aid of Miss Mary H. Buck- 
ingham, for Classical Archaeology; Professor J. C. Egbert, Jr., for Roman 
Epigraphy; Professor E. T. Merrill, for Roman Archaeology; Professor J. M. 
Paton, for Classical Archaeology ; Mr. G. N. Olcott, for Numismatics ; Dr. 
G. A. Reisner, for Oriental and Egyptian Archaeology ; and Professor H. W. 
Smyth, for Greek Epigraphy. 

The large list of exchanges of the Journal, which is constantly increasing, 
has greatly facilitated the work of this department. The Editors believe 
that the several unique features of this part of the Journal, — the classified 
bibliography of current archaeological literature, the carefully digested sum- 
maries of important archaeological discussions and miscellaneous notes of 
news and discoveries, all prepared by specialists in their several fields, — 
will give the Journal a significant place among the archaeological publica- 
tions of the time. 
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In accordance with the purpose of the Board, as expressed in the first 
Editorial Announcement, to give American Archaeology greater prominence 
in the future, the Editors unite in recommending the election of Professor 
Henry W. Haynes as Associate Editor for American Archaeology. 

The publishers of the Journal in New York are the Macmillan Company, 
but the periodical — for postal purposes — is published also at Norwood, 
Mass., where it is printed. The list of subscribers, of members of the Insti- 
tute, and other persons entitled to receive the Journal is in charge of the 
Secretary of the Institute. 

The problem of the proper separation of the scientific contents of the 
Journal from matter of merely local or temporary interest has offered diffi- 
culties to the Editors. By the relegation to Appendixes, — with a paging of 
their own, in the form of Bulletins, — of all lists of names, financial state- 
ments, regulations, and similar material, and by the reservation of the pages 
of the Journal proper for scientific papers, and for reports relating to the 
scientific activity and aims of the Institute and the two Schools of Classical 
Studies, it is believed the problem has been solved, at least in large part. 

The expense of publishing a periodical of the scope and nature of the 
Journal is of necessity great. Not only are the illustrations of all sorts 
that must appear in it, — plates, cuts, facsimiles, etc., — in themselves costly, 
but the various papers to be printed are commonly of so recondite and 
complex a character as to demand skilful compositors and to tax the typo- 
gi-aphical resources of the best equipped establishment, and these require- 
ments involve large expenditure. Little return can be expected from an 
increased subscription list or through advertisements. A large item of 
expense, which will be much reduced hereafter, has been that for postage. 
The postal authorities for a long time were reluctant to grant the Journal 
the postal privileges usually granted to periodicals, but at last an arrange- 
ment was perfected, — by a transfer of the nominal place of publication from 
New York to Norwood, — by which these privileges were secured. 

The Editors beg leave finally, as a part of their report, to refer the Coun- 
cil to the five numbers of the Journal that have already been issued. 

The present number completes the second volume of the 
Journal, for the calendar year 1898. For reasons stated in 
the last report of the Council, the publication of the first vol- 
ume was of necessity long delayed ; but the determined energy 
of the Editor-in-Chief and of the Associate Editors has over- 
come the most stubborn difficulties, and the first number of the 
third volume of the Journal, for 1899, will be published imme- 
diately and the following numbers at the appointed times. The 
patient persistence of the Editors in dealing with many perplex- 
ing questions has been equalled only by their high conception 
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of what such a publication should be and by their skill in achiev- 
ing their ideal. The Journal has been warmly welcomed both 
in this country and in Europe, and has already taken its place 
as a scientific publication of high character. The Institute has 
thus secured an honorable and satisfactory means for the regular 
issue of all its publications, except those of unusual size and cost. 

The expense of publishing the Journal is heavy, for reasons 
stated in the report submitted by the Editors ; but it will 
probably be possible to reduce somewhat the cost of subsequent 
volumes. The Journal is supported by subscriptions, by an 
annual contribution of eight hundred dollars from each of the 
Schools of Classical Studies, and by a yearly appropriation 
made by the Council. The Secretary of the Institute, Dr. 
Clarence H. Young, reported to the Council at its last meet- 
ing that the number of subscribers was then two hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

The Journal of the Institute, which has now completed two 
volumes, by an arrangement made between the Council and the 
American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, replaced and 
succeeded that Journal, and received its copyright, subscription 
list, and exchanges. The Council had made an annual contri- 
bution to the support of the American Journal of Archaeology, 
First Series, from its foundation, and received and published 
annually the report of its business manager. His final report 
for the eleventh volume is here added, for purposes of record. 

To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 

Sirs, — I beg to submit the following statement of accounts of the Ameri' 
can Journal of Archaeology, First Series, for 1896. 

^ ^ . Receipts 

From Institute : 

Appropriation $1600.00 

Cretan Expedition Plates .... 468.00 

Chicago Vase drawing 10.00 12078.00 

From Subscriptions 995.36 

Sale of Back Numbers 106.07 

Miscellaneous 15.13 

13194.56 
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Expenses 

Printing Vol. XI $1688.33 

Index Account 93.74 

Plates (including Cretan) 765.33 

Postage 124.90 

Office and Miscellaneous Expenses 656.78 

f3329.08 
This leaves a deficit of «134.52. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mav 14 18Q8 Allan Marquand, Business Manager. 

The Secretary of the Institute made a report at the meeting 
of 1895 on the former publications of the Institute and of the 
School at Athens, now stored at the Norwood Press. The re- 
port states in detail the number of each of the publications now 
in stock, and the value of each set estimated on the basis of 
the advertised price of each publication. The estimated value 
of the total stock, as reported, was 17336.25. 

The Council herewith submits the reports for 1897-98 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and Rome, with the reports made to these commit- 
tees for the same year by the Directors of the Schools. The 
reports made to the Managing Committees by the Professors 
and Lecturers in the Schools, which have sometimes been pub- 
lished separately, are now combined with those of the Chair- 
men and Directors, in order to avoid repetition of statement. 
The reports submitted give a full and satisfactory account of 
the activity of each School both in this country and abroad. 

Fellowships were first established in these Schools in 1895-96, 
two in Greek Archaeology at the School at Athens, and two 
in Roman Archaeology and one in Christian Archaeology at 
the School in Rome. The first four have each an annual value 
of six hundred dollars ; the fellowship in Christian Archaeology, 
of five hundred dollars. 

These fellowships are administered with wisdom and care, 
and sufficient time has elapsed since they were established to 
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make it possible to judge whether the Institute and Schools are 
justified in this annual outlay of twenty-nine hundred dollars. 

All Bachelors of Arts of universities and colleges in the 
United States are eligible to these fellowships, and other 
American students are admitted to candidacy, if they possess 
equal attainments. The object of this liberal provision is to 
secure the greatest possible number of worthy applicants. 
The fellowships are awarded after competitive examination. 
The examinations are conducted by standing committees, 
which make widely known each year the conditions under 
which the fellowships are awarded, and conduct the ex- 
aminations with skill and success. The examinations are 
searching, as the papers give evidence. (See Appendix, pp. 
101-114.) The holders of these fellowships are enrolled as 
regular members of the School to which they are attached, and 
are required to pursue their studies under the supervision of 
its Director during the full school year of ten months. In 
addition to his general studies, each holder of a fellowship is 
required to prosecute a definite subject of special research, and 
to present a paper embodying the results of his investigation. 
The holders of the fellowships may be candidates for reap- 
pointment. 

The beneficial results of the establishment of the fellow- 
ships are already apparent. In order to pass the examinations 
successfully, candidates must have an exact and thorough 
knowledge of the elements of archaeology. The fellows, there- 
fore, do not enter upon their work at the School as beginners, 
but are already possessed of a knowledge of at least the first 
principles of their subject; and since the requirements they 
must meet as students are rigorous and exacting, the standard 
both of acquirement and of study at the School has been raised 
for all students. Again, the desire of students to be candidates 
for these fellowships when they leave the universities has created 
the demand for instruction in the elements of classical archae- 
ology at home, and some colleges are endeavoring to meet 
this demand. This is a fact of capital importance : the estab- 
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lishment of the fellowships has directly promoted the study 
of an important subject that has been neglected in American 
colleges. 

The Council, therefore, has received with special satisfaction 
the announcement by the Chairman of the Managing Commit- 
tee of the School at Athens of the foundation of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship at that School, with a yearly in- 
come of one thousand dollars. (See p. 481.) The generous 
founders of this fellowship are all intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of life and work in the School at Athens from 
personal observation ; one of them. Dr. Hoppin, has been a 
student and lecturer at the School, was one of those who con- 
ducted the excavations at the Argive Heraeum in 1892-95, and 
will have an important part in publishing the results of these 
excavations. The choice of this particular form of beneficence 
is, therefore, an intelligent expression of approval of the course 
of the Institute and Schools in establishing fellowships for the 
benefit of students. 

At the annual meeting of the Council held in 1897, a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor John H. Wright and the Presi- 
dent of the Institute was appointed to confer with the committee 
in charge of the projected American School of Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine. The conference was held and the 
two committees adopted a report, with recommendations, to be 
made to the Council at its annual meeting in 1898. A letter 
addressed to the President of the Institute by Professor J. H. 
Thayer, the Chairman of the Committee in charge of the School 
in Palestine, was at that time read to the committee as follows: 

I am sorry to find that it will not be convenient for me to attend as your 
guest the meeting of the Council of the Institute which is to be held in 
New York next Saturday, and to express there, as the accredited representa- 
tive of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, that Society's hearty 
consent to the proposal to place the projected "School for Oriental Study 
and Research " in a relation to the Institute similar to that now held by 
the Schools at Athens and Rome. 

Were I present, I should beg leave to urge the claims of the new School 
upon the interest and assistance of the Institute for many reasons. A few 
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suggestions of the kind I will take the liberty here to set down, leaving it to 
your kindness and discretion to communicate them to the Council should 
opportunity offer. 

The chief of these suggestions lie wrapped up in the fact that the land of 
Palestine is not only the birthplace of the religion which has mainly moulded 
modern thought and life, but — as the ancient thoroughfare between the 
East and the West — was for centuries the meeting-place of two distinct 
types of civilization. There Greece and Assyria confronted one another. 
We smile at the ancient Jewish conceit which held the wisdom and even 
the cultus of Greece to be borrowed from Moses. But such facts as have 
been arrayed by Dieterich in his Nekyia and Gunkel in his Schop/ung und 
Chaos (to name only two of the recent publications) pique curiosity, and 
start the suggestion whether there were not broader relations between the 
ancient peoples than it has been the fashion to assume ; and whether Pales- 
tine, as an intermediary between Eastern and Western thought, may not 
help — when its buried secrets have been brought to light — to coordinate 
facts which now seem to be antagonistic. 

But apart from all recondite problems, such discoveries as the Mesha 
stele, the Temple tablet, the Tell-el-Hesy cuneiform tablet, not to mention 
the Letters from Palestine among the Tell-Amarna tablets, are specimens of 
the contributions to history and linguistics which it is not over-sanguine to 
anticipate. Competent judges look for much light upon the Graeco-Roman 
period from excavation in such localities as Jericho and Samaria. The 
Biblical history and literature are coming to be studied like those of other 
ancient nations; viz. in relation to their development and environment. 
The careful examination of local conditions is consequently assuming new 
importance for every one interested in the Sacred texts. 

Further : a museum is already acknowledged to be as serviceable in the 
study of the life and achievements of the Semitic peoples as in the case of 
the Greek, Latin, or German. The coins, inscriptions, vases, architectural 
and other monuments, the geological specimens and fauna and flora, which 
constitute the equipment of such a museum, are mainly as yet to be gathered 
by the explorer and the excavator. 

The Eui'opean nations have already begun to recognize the importance 
of such researches as the projected School is designed to stimulate and con- 
duct. The " Palestine Exploration Fund " of England has been engaged for 
nearly a generation in prosecuting them; and its published "Quarterly 
Statements" run back to 1869. For twenty years, too (since 1878), the 
German Palaestinaverein has issued a similar publication. Stimulated by 
the extraordinary results of the Babylonian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania (as those results have been set forth by Dr. Peters and espe- 
cially by Professor Hilprecht), and also by the French excavations at Tello, 
a voluntary association (the "Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft ") has been 
recently formed by the scholars of Germany, and on its behalf two explorers 
have been making preliminary investigations in Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
since last December. Just such a School as we are planning has already 
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been established by French Dominicans at Jerusalem. It is designed to be 
especially a training-place for Professors ; and its Revue biblique, published 
quarterly at Paris, is already in its seventh year and commands the attention 
of the scholarly world. 

The English explorations (for the resumption of which at Gath, one of 
the five royal cities of the Philistines, a permit has just been issued by the 
Porte) will not only afford our students gratuitous opportunities of witness- 
ing operations in the field, but furnish problems for study in many linSs ; 
while the Dominican School, which is said to be hospitable to scholars of a 
different faith, may be expected to contribute something by way of incentive 
and fellowship, to our establishment. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the fact that in former days America took 
an advanced place in Palestinian research. Lieutenant Ljnich's " Narrative " 
of the Expedition fitted out by our government more than half a century 
ago to explore the Jordan and the Dead Sea is still of interest ; while the 
" Researches " of Edward Robinson and Eli Smith, the record of " manners 
and customs " by Thomson and Hackett, the description of antiquities and 
scenery by Merrill, and more recently the book of Post on the flora, have 
won fame for their authors and been helpful to students the world over. 
Ought the present to be content with past laurels 1 

Moreover, as Americans we possess certain peculiar advantages for the 
contemplated work. Sons of our missionaries, who possess a vernacular 
knowledge of Arabic and of the people and usages of the country, to which 
knowledge a training in American colleges has been added, can, it is be- 
lieved, be easily enlisted in the service of the School. The intelligence and 
efficiency of such helpers are exemplified by Dr. Bliss, the official explorer to 
the English " Palestine Fund." Moreover, the services of scholarly mission- 
aries themselves — known and respected now throughout the country more 
than ever by reason of their recent relief work — can be had on vacation 
tours of exploration at a merely nominal cost. 

The present time, too, is opportune for carrying our schemes into eifect, 
owing to the recent reappointment as consul at Jerusalem of Dr. Selah Mer- 
rill, who, as a specialist in archaeology and a member both of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and of the American Oriental Society, will gladly 
place his official influence at the service of the School. Professor Hilprecht, 
too, who has taken a keen interest in the project from the first, is confident 
that as one of the curators of the Museum at Constantinople he can further 
its designs. 

The School can hardly prudently be set in motion, even in a very modest 
way, without an assured annual income of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Nearly one-half that amount has already been secured, mainly by pledges of 
one hundred dollars a year for five years from the leading Divinity Schools 
of the country. It is hoped that the treasury of the Institute will enable it 
to supplement these pledges. 

The widespread and growing interest of the friends of the Bible in what- 
ever elucidates that Book guarantees a sympathetic response to the School's 
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appeal for support as soon as by achievement it shall have demonstrated its 
right to be. Will not a subsidy from the Institute that shall insure this 
result raise up friends for the Institute itself in circles it would not other- 
wise be likely to reach, and so prove in the end to be a profitable investment? 
An explorer and archaeologist of distinction remarks in a letter to me : 
" I had almost made up my mind that I could not afford to be a member of 
the Archaeological Institute at ten dollars a year ; but if the Institute is to 
take this School, I shall at once pay up my dues." 

This letter and the recommendations of the committee pro- 
voked a spirited discussion in which many members of the 
committee showed hearty personal interest in the establishment 
of the School in Palestine. The Council, by unanimous vote, 
then expressed its approval of the proposals of the joint com- 
mittee-; authorized the Executive Committee of the Council to 
effect the union of the proposed School with the Institute upon 
conditions similar to those under which the Schools at Athens 
and Rome are affiliated with the Institute ; and agreed, if 
the union should be effected, to guarantee to the School in 
Palestine aid to the amount of five hundred dollars for the year 
1899-1900. The appropriation was made for this year, and 
not for the year immediately following the meeting of the 
Council, because the gentlemen who had proposed the estab- 
lishment of the School did not think it possible to organize it 
in the autumn of 1898. The approval of the purpose and plan 
of the School by the Council was so hearty and general that 
there can be no doubt that it will receive not only an annual 
appropriation for a period of years by vote of the Council, but 
also the individual support of its members. 

The Council considered not only the preceding and other 
means of furthering the study of Oriental archaeology, but also 
the possibility of taking part in the investigation of antiquity 
on the continent of North America. The Government of the 
United States and individuals, however, have displayed such 
activity in making these investigations as to render it difficult 
for the Institute, with its limited means, to enter the field. 
But lively interest was manifested by the members of the 
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Council ia this department of archaeology, and the standing 
committee appointed at the annual meeting in 1897, to consider 
the feasibility of the resumption by the Institute of explora- 
tions in America, recommended through its chairman, Professor 
J. R. Wheeler, the election to the Council of a member who 
should distinctly represent the interests of American archaeol- 
ogy. The Council added the President of the Institute to the 
standing committee, and requested the committee to take the 
steps necessary to carry its recommendation into effect. Fur- 
thermore, on the recommendation of the Board of Editors of 
the Journal, the Council unanimously invited Professor Henry 
W. Haynes to serve as Associate Editor in charge of the de- 
partment of American archaeology. The Editors hope that 
the Journal may become more and more the medium of publi- 
cation of the results of investigations, explorations, and exca- 
vations in this attractive field, especially from the point of view 
of the archaeology of art. 

The Executive Committee, at the last annual meeting, sub- 
mitted to the Council for its consideration a proposal for a 
renewal of the contract with owners of property in the vicin- 
ity of the great inscription at Gortyna in Crete, conferring 
right of excavation. After consideration, on recommendation 
of the Committee, the Council voted that it was not advisable 
to accept this proposal. This action was taken with regret. 
Crete is now undoubtedly one of the most promising fields 
for exploration in the ancient world; but the means of the 
Institute are limited, and the Council determined that it was 
not wise to assume new obligations until the successful con- 
clusion of the excavation of ancient Corinth had been assured. 
This is an undertaking that will tax the resources of the 
treasury of the School at Athens to the utmost ; but the satis- 
factory results of the excavations made in the spring of 1898 
(see p. 485) show that this site was wisely chosen, and en- 
courage the Managing Committee of the School to prosecute 
their task with vigor. 
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The Council has successfully put into effect the plan, an- 
nounced in its last report, by which it provides courses of 
lectures each winter before the Affiliated Societies of the In- 
stitute. Under this arrangement the most of the Societies 
were addressed during the past year by Professor William 
W. Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University, on Recent Discoveries at Ancient Troy, and on 
Mycenae ; by Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on The Light Thrown by Latin Inscriptions on 
Ancient Life ; and by Professor Percy Gardner, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of Oxford, 
on Greek Coins in Relation to History, The Athenian Acro- 
polis as a Background to History, Greek and Roman Portraits, 
The Sarcophagi of Sidon, and Archaeology in Relation to 
History. The Council was particularly gratified to welcome 
Professor Gardner as the guest of the Societies. He is the 
first foreign scholar to address them by invitation, and he 
inaugurated most happily a feature of the plan devised by 
the Council that is likelj^ to become permanent. 

The President of the Institute and the Chairmen of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens and Rome 
accepted an invitation to attend a Conference of Classical 
Teachers held at the University of Michigan in March, and 
addressed the Conference on the work and plans of the Insti- 
tute and Schools. 

The income of the Institute from fees of annual members, 
sales of publications, and interest on deposits in 1895-96 was 
14111.67; in 1896-97, $5291.40; in 1897-98, 17427.24. The in- 
come from fees alone in these years was, respectively, §4060.30, 
$4554, $6542.13. The sums last named are the total receipts 
from fees, less the sums deducted by the treasurers of the Af- 
filiated Societies for local expenses, which under the Regulations 
must not exceed ten per cent of the sums collected by them. 

The increase in income is due mainly to increase in the num- 
ber of members paying an annual fee. The Secretary of the 
Institute reported that the members of the Institute, at the 
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time of the publication of the Eighteenth Report of the Coun- 
cil, numbered one hundred and twenty-four Life Members and 
four hundred and ninety Annual Members, — a total of six 
hundred and fourteen. Since that time four Life Members and 
two hundred and fifteen Annual Members had been added, 
making a total increase of two hundred and nineteen members, 
and a total membership of eight hundred and thirty-three, — 
the largest in the history of the Institute. Seven hundred and 
five of these are Annual Members, each paying a yearly fee of 
ten dollars. 

The representatives of the Societies and other Councillors 
present at the meeting expressed their strong belief that a 
vigorous and persistent attempt should be made still further 
to increase the membership of the Institute. Each Society 
now has a standing committee on membership ; and the Council 
hopes that during the year 1898-99 renewed efforts will be 
made by the Societies to enlarge their numbers. Such united 
efforts would probably bring the total number of Annual Mem- 
bers of the Institute up to one thousand by the time of the 
next annual meeting of the Council. With the income that 
would then be received from yearly fees, the Institute would 
be enabled to prosecute its work with confidencfe. 

For the Council, 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 



